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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

From 1-83', 1935, Franco was joined to the Soviet 
Union in a Fact of Mutual f'aoistance. From June, 1936, 
until the h’er, the Communist Party had seventy- two Peputies 
in the French Chamber. From the time Hitler tccarne Chancel- 
lor of Germany, France was not. her usual tough self in 
dealing with Germany. Tn August of 1939, the Soviet Union 
sinned a Hon- oppress ion Pact with Germany which opened the 
way to ’forld Var TI. In June, 1 •* 0, France surrendered to 
liasi Germany. 

T . THE PHOBLFM 

Such are the facts cf the late 1930’s. Cn the face 
cf it, it would appear that France had declined from the 
position cf the paramount power on the Continent of Europe 
to one cf complete imomiry in defeat. Had the French Com- 
munist Party, os a tool cf Soviet foreign policy, been 
responsible for this state of affairs? To he rcor 2 explic t, 
did the French Communist Party influence the course of French 
foreign policy during this period? r *his thesis will attempt 
to answer that question. 

To the test knowledge of this writer, the guest ion 
has never t een treated in any single worl . ‘“rue, there are 
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works on the French Communist Party lust ns there are works 
on French history during the period and ample coverage of 
French and Soviet foreign relations. But as to an assessment 
of the role played by the French Communist Party in influ- 
encing the foreign policy of the French Government, there is 
a distinct gap. This thesis will attempt to help fill that 
void. 

There is one aspect of the area under study which is 
outside the scope of this thesis. Ho attempt will be made 
to create a theory or system as to what the French Communist 
Party really wanted despite what they stated rubiic-1 y to be 
their policy. This work will rely solely on the public 
policy of the Party. 



II. THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 



This study will present the problem by comparing the 
answers to two questions. First, what did the French Com- 
munist Party went in French foreign policy? And secondly, 
what was, in fact, the position or course of action taken 
by the French Government? From the differences, if any, cf 
these two, we can draw our conclusions as to whether the 
French Communist Party had any influence, and perhaps, why. 

The sources of this thesis will consist of the 
periodicals and other publications of the French Communist 
Party during the period in question as well as the commen- 
taries of non-communist observers. To this, the official 
record of the French Parliament, recognised histories cf 



France, the inter-war period, and of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union have been compared. It should be noted 
hero that translations of French works quoted herein were 
made by this author unless the work cited is an English 
translation. 

This study will begin with the Paris r'ots of 
February 6, 1934, a convenient date to begin because it was 
a milestone in the growing influence of the French Communist 
Party and because it wan during the year 1934 that Soviet 
Russia entered the community of nations and became a more 
active participant in traditional international politics. 

The date is equally ttseful in that it precedes the * ; II Con- 
gress of the Comintern at which the new program of the 
People’s Front was given its formal Messing. And finally, 
by 1934 the French Communist Party was the only Ccimaunist 
Party outside the Soviet Union which was neither illegal nor 
insignificant. 

The study continues until September 26, 1939, the 
date cn which the French Communist Party was banned by 
decree-law. By this time, France had adopted a firm posi- 
tion with regard to both Germany and the Soviet Union. Che 
was at war with ore and despised the ether. Hie effect of 
the French Communist Party on the French Government during 
the immediate ten men the of war which followed would be 
another subject— that of an underground activity inside a 
nation at war. Equally, the period between the fall of 
France in June 1940 and Hitler’s invasion of Russia on 
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June 22, 1941, is completely different as in the period from 
June 22, 2941, to the present* 

The period of this study, then, is confined to those 
five and ore-half years before t-ho combined policies of 
Prance, Great Britain, Italy, the r oviet Union and, ir 
particular, Germany led tho world into another and most 
devastating war. 

III. FRANCE A HD THE COTCEISTS 

The period under study is a strange mixture of 
forces: the policies of the Soviet Union with regard to 

Germany in particular, the policies of the French Government, 
also in regard to Germany in particular, and the polic ; es of 
the French Communist Party acting in its role as member of 
the Communist International and as a tool of tho Soviet 
Government. This study will attempt to show that the French 
Communist Party did exert an influence on the actions or the 
inaction of the French Government during these critical 
years but that this influence was not the determinin'' factor 
of French foreign policy nor was the influence of the French 
Communist Party positive, but rather the influence was nega- 
tive. In other words, the French Communist Party never 
succeeded in imposing 4 ts desires in a single raaior foreign 
policy decision of the era. Cn the other hand , some deci- 
sions were tahen despite— and perhaps to spite— the French 
Communist Party. If the Communists were in favor of a 
certain course of action, then in most cases affecting the 
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security of France, the control of Germany, Italy or the 
Soviet Union, the French Government would choose the oppo- 
site course of action. If the Communists were in agreement 
with the Government, then the course of action was suspect ? 
had to is wrong. Generally, whatever the Communists wanted, 
they did not get. 

The author is tempted to S3k himself if the foreign 
policy of France vrould net have been much different during 
this period if it were not for the presence, the size and 
the power of the French Communist Party. The answer seems 
to be yes, but this is not to say that the Communists were 
to blame for the policies which led to the utter defeat of 
France. Far from it. The prime culprit of the period seems 
to be the unhappy political, social and economic straits net 
only of France, but of most of the industrialized world. 

This culprit led to the Fascist regime in Italy and the 
polarisation of political thought in Germany, Spain and 
France in the twenties and thirties. In France, the search 
for drastic remedies gave birth to or revitalised such organ- 
izations as L ’Action P rancalse (Fascist oriented Royalists 
and Catholic^, the Croix de Feu of Colonel de la Rccque 
(somewhat llasi) , the French Popular Party of ex-Cosmmnist 
Jacques Doriot (definitely pro-Nazi) , and the vitriolic 
French Communist Party. 

Social and economic strife was rampant in the 1930*3. 
Even the United States was not free from it. Americans had 
their Huey Long, William Leake, Earl Browder, Father Coughlin, 
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and Doctor Townsend. Happily, in the United States no ex- 
treme measures of fascism or communism were taken. Had the 
Communist Party of the United States held seventy-two seats 
in the Congress, the Hew Deal program would, most likely, 
never have keen enacted simplv because that program would 
have been supported by the Communists end therefore regarded 
by the conservatives and moderates as selling out* to 
Russia. But because the Communist Party was not o threat to 
the United States, Eocsex'elt’s program could le enacted 
without the maiorltv cf nmricans fearing & surrender to 
communism. 

Viewed in this light, the foreign policies of the 
Third French Republic might have been different had it not 
been for the French Communist Party. But not entirely 
different. The social , economic and political plight of 
France in this period would still have caused a polarization 
of French politics to both extremes of the political spec- 
trum. The French cabinets would still have been shaky. 
Another scapegoat would have been found to replace the role 
of the French Communist Party. Vested interests of the 
Right and Left would have caused pressures not ir the best 
interests of the Republic. The French Communist Party was 
a most convenient and vulnerable scapegoat. It had a record 
for being unpatriotic despite its volte-face in 193L-1V3S 
Communists had been ardent pacifists although they had 
preached revolution in matters domestic and advocated a 
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Soviet typo averment. They could not erase their reputa- 
tion for beirjr the instnsaent of a foreign power. 

'’Convenient scapegoat” is therefore perhaps the best 
label to describe the French Communist Party during these 
yearn. Be it a strike or a riot, the Communists could be 
blamed. If the CctEsnimis ts were in favor of strong action by 
the League of nations, the Right could claim that the Com- 
munists were unpatriotic. If the Communists were in favor 
of strong action against Italy during; the Abyssinian War, 
then the Centre could believe the charge of ‘’warmongers” 
emanating from the pro- Italian newspapers. If the French 
Communists were in favor of e strong Franco-Soviet Mutual 
Assistance Pact, then such a pact had to be watered down and 
not permitted to bo toe effective lest perhaps the Communist 
Party gain a feather for its caps, or the Republic become too 
involved with the Red Menace. The best way for enemies of 
the Communist Party to handle the situation was to trv to 
”lose* the pact, subject it to an unusual process of ratifi- 
cation and then virtually forget about it. This was done. 

hThen Germany, the arch-enemy of France, militarised 
the Rhineland in violation of the Treaties of Versailles and 
Locarno, and the French Goverreaent actually lacked the will 
to do something about it, then a convenient excuse was to 
remain inactive because action would please the Communists 
ar.d the Soviet Union. If the neighboring Republic of Spain 
was under attack by rebels, aided by foreign and fascist 
governments, action to assist the constituted government was 



virtually impossible because the Communists and the Soviet 
Union are in sympathy with the Peputlican government. 

By the late 1^30' s, France had set up a. pattern of 
following- the lead of Great Britain. Austria was annexed. 
Czechoslovakia was extinguished. The French Cccsnunist Party 
was aroinst these actions, the Soviet Union protested. 

Until the end of lujrust, 3 939» the French Communist Party 
urged the defense of Poland. Here, for once, the French 
Government ard the Party agreed, But the Soviet Union had 
decided by this time to make other plans, and to make the 
score of disagreement between the Party and the French 
Government almost perfect, the Party reversed itself in miri- 
Ceptember, 1939, and denounced France's defense of the * arti- 
ficial* Polish state. 

There were other very important influences on French 
foreign policy between 1934 and 1939. Creat Britain was a 
prime influence. As a matter of historical fact, France 
followed in the wake of British policy from the sanctions 
against Italy through to the declaration of war against 
Germany. At this point, France was exactly three hours 
behind in Britain's wake. But here too, the influence of 
the French Communist Party was reflected: Tory distrust and 

suspicion of the Popular Front, Communist activities in 
Fpaln, and the anti-appeasement attitude of the French 
Communists. 

Germany was a prime object and, in a very real sense, 
a motivating influence on French foreign policy. Diplomatic 



moves and intenaa propaganda by Germany had their effect. 
Indeed, the French Cowiuniat Party was a prime target for 
this propaganda and once again a convenient scaperoot. 

Even the United States wa 3 an influence although 
primarily a negative one. Had the United States chosen to 
involve itself in the problems of Europe, some Frenchmen 
habitually in the Centre might not have feared Russia and 
communism so much and might not have been attracted 30 
strongly to fascism as "tho wave of the future . ” 

France lacked trusted and strong leaders at this 
time in her history. There was no Clemenctau or Poincare. 
Individual party leaders were generally unknown outside 
their own party. Even in the 1930’s, Pierre Laval was noted 
for being ’shifty." Leon Slum, while sincere, lacked force. 
Haladier had a reputation for being a "strong man." Ghau- 
tctnps , Plsndin and Rarraut never enjoyed wide confidence. 
Therein lies another contributing factor. 

The French Communist Party was an influence, then, 
but not the sole or determining influence, on French foreign 
relations during this period. Hie mode or manner of influ- 
ence was to cause the French Government to be more appeasing 
toward Germany and more inimical toward the foviet Union 
than would have been the case had there been a French Com- 
munist- Party of negligible strength. That proposition will 
be defended in the following pages. 



CHAPTER II 



THF FRAKCO-rOVIET PACT 

From tho Paris riots of early 1934 to the occupation 
of the demil i tarised tone of the Rhineland by German troops 
in March, 193 the world witnessed a change of outlook on 
world affairs by the Soviet Union and the beginnings of the 
rise of German military might. It was during this period 
that Mussolini embarked on his conquest of Ethiopia in a 
manner reminiscent of nineteenth century colonialism. The 
security of Europe could have been profoundly affected by 
the agreement, between the Soviet Union and France, the 
Franco-Soviet Pact of 1935. But because of the nature of 
the Soviet Union and the birth of the Popular Front in 
France, this pact was not taken as seriously by the French 
as it might have been. 



I. THF PARIS RIOT OF 1934 



In Paris, on the evening of February 6, 1934, a riot 
broke cut on the Place de la Concorde. Fourteen rioters 
and one policeman were killed and 1,350 injured as the 
rioters tried to cross the bridge tc the Chamber of Deputies 
where Edouard Daladier, Premier for loss than 8 week, had 
been howled down repeatedly that dayfcy the night and 
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Communist Deputies when he presented his new cabinet.^ The 
cause of the riot seems to hove been the escalation of a 
protest demonstration by Rightist, groups over the Stavisky 
scandal* * and rumors of a coup by the Daladier government. 

The riot was neither Communist inspired, nor s Fascist plot.* 
Frans Borkenau calls it. "one of the many convulsions nhaV inr 

I 

Europe in the wake of Hitler's advent to power. The epi- 
sode resulted in t ringing down the Dalsdier government. It 
was not the riot, however, which was significant, but the 
consequences of it which became meet important in the course 
of French politics in the years which followed. For the 
French Communist Party, it was an opportunity which they 



1 

Paul L, Gagnon, F rance Since 1789 (Hew York: Harper 
and P.cw, Publishers, 19o4 F, p. 3*3* 

* Serge Alexandre Stevisky was a financial adventurer 
who had engaged in many and varied schemes of dubious or out- 
right Illegal character. After his arrest in late December, 
1933, his connections with leading politicians, high govern- 
ment officials and the police gave rise to a storm of protest. 
After escaping from custody, he was found dead with a bullet 
in his head on January 8, 1934. The police reported it as a 
suicide, but the rumor was that the poiiee had purposely 
silenced him. See William L. Shirer, H id cent ury Journey (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952) t PP* * 3-t 7 , for a 

short but vivid account. 

3 Alexander Worth, The Twilight of Fra nce 1933 - 1910 , 
ed. with an Introduction by D. ¥. Brogan (hevTTork: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942), p. 15. This is not to be construed as 
a denial that the leadership of the Rightist demonstrators 
was attempting to 'convince the world that the Republic and 
corruption (the Stavisky affair] were one and the same. 

Indeed, Colonel do la Rocque’s Feu de Croix believed Daladier 
to be too far to the left . Sec Gagnon, on. clt . , pp. 379, 

382. 

^Frar t, Borkenav, Furore an Crmunism (Tew York: 

Harper and Brothers, 19 r-J ) » p. 115* This work has excellent 
material cn the French Concnuni?'t Party and the Comintern. 
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fully exploited. 

The French Communist Party was bom at- Tours cn 
December 3u, 1920. There, at the Firhteenth Congress of the 
French fcciallst Party (Section fran^aise de 1* Internationale 
cuvriere, b. F. I. 0.), the delegates voted to join the Third 
International by the vote of 3,20C in favor while Leon Blum’s 
group could muster only 1,02? votes to reject the Twenty-one 

r* 

Conditions. Until the mid-lQlO’s, the French Communist 
Party was not a significant force at home or abroad. They 
campaigned against the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, 
succeeded in winning POO ,000 votes and twenty- five seats in 
the French Chamber of Deputies in 1924, the year of the vic- 
tory of the C artel des Couch es. v However, disputes within 
the party itself as well as changes in tactics dictated by 
the Comintern caused the Communists in 19 2o to lose thirteen 
of their twenty-five seats while picking up only two addi- 
tional seats from Alsace.^ Indulging in left extremism, the 
party shouted slogans of ' clss3 aga 4 nst class , insulted the 
democratic Socialists as "social-fascists," and constantly 
called for a general strike by trade unionists whom the party 

f* 

■'Jacques Feu vet , His to ire dn Parti Commu nis te Fran- 
c ais ( Evreux: librairie ArthFme F&yard, 19^T7 '*ol. I, p. 

J7. Tliis text was an indispensable aid in studying this 
period. It gives considerable background cn the personnel 
and programs of the French Communist Party but it is not 
definitive t.n the influence exercised by the Party cn French 
foreign r.-intions. 

^Porkenat, on. cit . , p. 105* 

7 Ibid. , p. IGf. 
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did not control. In the elections of 1932, the Party, with 

only 25 members, lost four of its fourteen seats in the 

£ 

Chamber. Communist Deputies and crowds alike carried on a 

program of ncn-cooperatien with, and animosity towards, any 

government in power. Their foreign policy was likewise one 

of simple negation. They were not only anti-patriotic, but 

the French Communists ''seemed to detest French patriotism 

c 

more than any other patriotism.” They rejected any sug- 
gestion to fora a United Front with the Socialists. “Les 
Soviets partcut! was their most consistent slogan. 

After the riots of February 6, Daladier resigned the 
following, day under threat of renewed rioting. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, K. Lebrum, called the elder statesman, 
Gaston Dcumergue, who was himself a former President, to 
form a government. His new ‘’national' government, was 
accepted by all principal factions except the Socialists, 
Communists, and the Rightist Action Francaise. 5 

_ '" ir " T '' ' ’ lti. T-y,- * - 1 -' 

On February 7 the C.G.T. {Confederation Generale du 
Travail) had called for a general strike to take place on 
February 12 under the sponsorship cf the C.G.T. itself, the 
Socialists and the hi rue dcs Droits de I ? Homme . The Commun- 
ists, acting separately, colled for a protest rally at the 

g Tbid . , p. 110. 

^Yves H. Simon, ‘The Read to Vichy 1911-1 Q3£ , trans. 

J arses A. Corbett and George J. F cf c rrow { New York : Sheed 

and Ward, 1942), p. 142. 

^Gagnon, or. cit . , p. 3 ?< 3* 



